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Welcome to The Gift, a newsletter intended to inform supporters of 
Concordia University of events, issues and accomplishments related [ | gh Art 
to fundraising and volunteerism. 


The influential Beaver Hall Group 


Your investment in Concordia is vitally important. Your gifts help enhance the Leonard & Bina Ellen 
Gallery’s collection 


the university fulfil its academic mission, create scholarship endow- 
ments, and help build and maintain Concordia’s infrastructure. EI Crt ccna ioie 


We hope that you, our donors, find this on oe Beaver Hall Group 
newsletter both informative and entertaining. fi : \ Ff 3 may not be nearly as 
e 4 well known as their 
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contemporaries, the Group of Seven, 
yet the (mostly) women artists who 
shared studio space on Montreal’s 
Beaver Hall Square in 1920-21 are 
credited with inspiring a new direc- 
tion in modern Canadian art. 
Though their association lasted only 
a year and a half, the group’s mod- 
ernist approach set Montreal painting 
apart from the rest of Canada, and 
their influence in the Canadian art 
milieu blossomed in the 1930s 
and ’40s. The varied styles 
of the Beaver Hall artists, 
modestly represented in 
Concordia’s Leonard & Bina 
Ellen Art Gallery, were linked by 
a common focus on figure painting 
and an interest in urban life — 
a strong alternative to the landscapes 
of the Group of Seven. 
The group’s short-lived alliance 
at the Beaver Hall studios has been 
called one of the most fertile and 


Leonard Ellen and past- 
scholarship recipient 
Nicole Ngoya. 
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vital co-operative artistic ventures of the period. 
“There is no group equivalent to the Beaver Hall 
Group,” says Concordia art history professor Sandra 
Paikowsky, curator of the Concordia Art Gallery from 
1981 to 1992. “The group is emblematic of Montreal 
and of women artists and their involvement in art.” 


Yacht Racing, 1914, by Henrietta Mabel May, part of 
the Ellen Gallery’s Beaver Hall Group collection. 


Although the Beaver Hall Group included men, the 
moniker is always identified with women painters. All 
the women studied at some time at the Art Association 
of Montreal school, one of the few places where 
women could receive professional training. Definitive 
accounts of artists who comprised the group vary, but 
key members were Nora Collyer, Emily Coonan, 
Prudence Heward, Randolph Hewton, Edwin Holgate, 
Mabel Lockerby, Mabel May, Kathleen Morris, Lilias 
Torrance Newton, Sarah Robertson and Anne Savage. 

The Ellen Gallery is home to a major collection of 
sketches by Savage, whose connection with the uni- 
versity was personal. An outstanding art educator at 
Montreal’s Baron Byng High School, her students 
included Leah Sherman, now Concordia professor 
emeritus of art education, and former Sir George 
Williams dean of Fine Arts Alfred Pinsky, who mount- 
ed an exhibition of Savage’s works in 1969. Her draw- 
ings were given to the Sir George Williams Art 
Galleries after she died in 1971. 


The Ellen Gallery’s Beaver Hall Group collection 
includes Randolph Hewton’s Sunny Day, Autumn 
(1934), donated in 1963. In 1988, Paikowsky mount- 
ed an Emily Coonan retrospective at Concordia, and 
acquired Coonan’s Untitled/sans titre (Santa Maria 
Formosa), created circa 1920-21. Coonan’s Italian Girl, 

from the same period, was acquired in 1994 by direc- 
tor/curator Karen Antaki, who also purchased two 
works by Mabel May in 1995, From Hill Top, Hudson 
Heights (1924) and Yacht Racing (1914). 

“T let it be known over the course of my nine years 
that we were interested in acquiring Beaver Hall 
paintings, but they’re very hard to come by,” Antaki 
reveals. “Most of them are in private collections, and 
people don’t want to let them go.” Still, the works of 
Savage, Hewton, Coonan and May are a meaningful 
part of the Gallery’s collection, providing easy access 
to an important representation of Canadian and 
Montreal art for Concordia art history faculty, 
researchers and students. @ 


Summer School 


The Institute in Management and Community 
Development and its Summer Program play a vital role 

in educating community-minded individuals 
PS YUVAIN CQMERU os oe wal ala et eh ce 
r donors with a social conscience, 
there is never a shortage of worthy 
causes in need of funding. But accord- 
ing to Brian Murphy of the Canadian social justice 
organization Inter Pares, few have the reach and 
scope of Concordia’s Institute in Management and 
Community Development and its annual Summer 
Program. “Our mission is to support movements and 
processes of change,” Murphy says, “and our relation- 
ship with Concordia and the Institute is a way of 
amplifying our work and impact.” 

The Institute’s Summer Program is a kind of sum- 
mer school for activist citizens of all ages and walks 
of life from across North America and beyond. At 
last June’s 10th anniversary program, more than 900 
participants took part in five intensive days of panels, 
seminars and workshops covering the latest issues 
in community development, such as leadership by 
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activists, globalization, the involvement of women 
and eliminating poverty. 

Funding for the Summer Program comes entirely 
from private donations, both individual and institu- 
tional, supplementing the cost to participants, which 
is $350 for those from large institutions such as uni- 
versities, and $180 for those from community-based 
organizations. The Institute’s director, Lance Evoy, 
says, “It’s important to underscore how critical the 
financial support is from foundations, corporations 
and institutions, as it helps make the program afford- 
able to groups and organizations that have few 
resources for training.” He adds, “The financial con- 
tributions have helped us build a world-class program 
that is now known across North America. The reputa- 
tion of Concordia’s Summer Program attracts some of 
the very best practitioners in the field of community 


development, making it a place where presenters gain 
much themselves, and there is a sense of community 
and commitment on their part to contribute through 
their many in-kind contributions. 

“We calculated that the annual non-cash contribu- 
tions of our presenters and advisors are worth, con- 
servatively, close to $120,000,” Evoy says. “It’s a sig- 
nificant investment and commitment on the part of 
professionals to the Summer Program.” 

The Institute in Management and Community 
Development is run through Concordia’s Centre for 
Continuing Education. As its director Murray Sang 
explains, “Part of our mandate is outreach to the com- 
munity. We do that through our programs but also 
through social change initiatives, and empowering 
people to improve their economic and social standing 
— and that essentially is the Institute’s mission.” @ 


Concordia’s Institute in Management and Community Development director Lance Evoy and Brian Murphy of 
the Canadian social justice organization Inter Pares. Murphy, whose organization provides funds, expertise 
and other services to the Institute’s Summer Program, says, “We learn a great deal whenever we participate 
— it is never a one-way exchange.” 


¢Your financial aid helped me improve my academic standing in political science and build projects 
that | would not otherwise have been able to. It gave me the opportunity to integrate my dreams into my 
life as a student to a depth | did not imagine possible.?4_ — Concordia student and bursary recipient 
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Well engineered 


Alumnus Albert Carbone’s scholarships open the 
door for engineering and computer science students 
BY JULIE ROY 


yo ~>|bert Carbone, BEng 81, MEng 84, 
es never forgot how scholarships and 
( excellent teachers helped him 
through Concordia. So a few years ago, when the 
university came calling — literally, through its 
Annual Giving Campaign’s telephone canvassing — 
the engineering software company CEO was unhesi- 
tant. The student caller requested a donation. “What 
about five?” Carbone offered. The student, a little 
surprised, asked, “You’d like to give five dollars?” 
“No,” answered Carbone, “I’d like to give $5,000.” 

After discussion with Concordia’s advancement 
office, Carbone decided to start an endowment that 
would provide funds for two annual scholarships of 
$2,500 each for deserving Faculty of Engineering & 
Computer Science undergraduate students. He estab- 
lished the Jaan Saber and Phoivos Ziogas Memorial 
Scholarships in 1998. 

Scholarships continue to play an important role in 
helping many university students achieve their goals. 
In 2001-2002, Concordia awarded 699 scholarships 
totalling more than $900,000. 

Montreal-born Carbone was first introduced to 
engineering when he won a Concordia University 
Summer Engineering Assistantship during his last 
year of high school in 1976. He worked with mechan- 
ical engineering professor Wagdi Habashi that first 
summer, and went on to win two more assistantships 
to work with Habashi while in CEGEP. He entered 
engineering at Concordia in 1978. There he found 
friends, mentors and teachers who encouraged him. 
“The teachers wanted you to succeed, and they 
helped you achieve your best,” he recounts. 

Eight years after graduating, however, Carbone’s 
good memories were shattered: on August 24, 1992, 
four engineering professors were brutally murdered in 
the Hall Building. Two of the victims, Jaan Saber and 
Phoivos Ziogas, were good friends of Carbone. Still 
shaken by the events years later, Carbone created the 
scholarships in their names as a way of keeping their 
memory alive at Concordia. 


Albert Carbone, CEO of Montreal software 
engineering company Stelvio Inc., has endowed 
three engineering and computer science 
scholarships. 


Dean Nabil Esmail of Engineering & Computer 
Science says that when he was a student, scholarships 
helped him tackle the challenges of higher education. 
According to the dean, too many good students do 
not blossom to their full academic potential when 
they have to work more and study less to sustain 
themselves. “Each lost mind in our society is a 
huge loss for Canada,” he says, underscoring the 
importance of financial support from donors like 
Albert Carbone. 

Laura Stanbra, Concordia’s director of alumni rela- 

tions and development, says of Carbone, “He has a 
kind heart, and although very busy, always finds time 
to help us fundraise money for scholarships.” In 2001 
Carbone endowed another gift, the Stelvio Software 
Engineering Excellence Scholarship, a $2,000 annual 
scholarship to be inaugurated this fall and named 
after his cutting-edge software technology company. 
Carbone’s business side sees the benefits of helping 
great minds in engineering get through education. 
“I run an engineering company. I need engineers,” he 
says simply. And Carbone’s generosity will certainly 
help Concordia produce more engineers in the years 
tocome. @ 


44 Not only has this award considerably eased my financial situation, it has also given my morale a 
tremendous boost. There is something to be said for receiving such concrete support from the outside world. 
It’s a vote of confidence, and makes me feel | am doing something worthwhile. 77 
— Concordia student and bursary recipient 


